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no less from its contact with Islam. For there was
a weakness, even in the great Ahimsa doctrine of
Non-Violence,1 which Islam by its rough impact
exposed. There was also an antiseptic quality about
Islam, fresh from the keen desert air of Arabia and
Central Asia, which cleansed away the luxuriant
undergrowth of idol worship in Northern India as
it swept over the land at first like a devouring
storm.
I have very often pondered over the complex
Hindu-Muslim problem and the parallel "military"
and "pacifist" dilemma in modern Europe. The
Hindu, in his ideal of Ahimsa, would go all the way
with the pacifist: the Musalman would not. The
Hindu believes in non-retaliation; the Musalman,
speaking in general terms, does not. It is true that
we have the remarkable instance in Islam of the
Prophet's forbearance and magnanimity when
Mecca was entered at last after weary years of
struggle; and there is a nobility of forgiveness in
the early literature of Islam which sheds a radiant
light over that stormy period of war and conquest.
But retaliatory justice has its place very near the
centre of Islamic religion. Here it is closely akin
to the military mind of modern Europe.
It may be that these complex issues of justice and
x>rgiveness are not yet resolved in human society,
is it stands to-day, and that Tagore is right in
Dointing to a whole series of such contradictions*
The very fact that there seems no immediate solution
1 See Chapter xii, p. 147.